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(Meeting of Joint Water Resources Development Problems 
Committee - November 20, 1957.) 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Is Mr. William Peterson with us? 
Mr. William §S. Peterson, Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power, will be our next witness. 


MR. PETERSON?’ My name is William S. Peterson. My 
appearance before your Honorable committee here today is as 
General Manager and Chief Engineer of the Department of Water 
and Power of the City of Los Angeles. 


The Departmentof Water and Power supplies all of 
the water and electricity used by the 2,347,000 citizens of 
Los Angeles. While we are presently in good condition with 
respect to supply, we foresee the need of a new supplemental 
water supply to meet the city's growth and we are cooperating 
in every way to help develop the Feather River Project and the 
California Water Plan. 


Although our needs are possibly 15 years away, we 
recognize that it will take about that long to complete the 
Feather River Project to the extent of delivering water into 
Southern California. Therefore, the need for present action 
is as urgent with us as it is with those areas of the State 
that need water right now. We are aware of the serious condi- 
tion confronting portions of San Joaquin Valley and the South 
San Francisco Bay area as well as some parts of Southern 
California. The work that your committee is doing is a 
valuable contribution initially necessary to getting the 
Feather River Project under way and we want to assist in this 
effort. 


As an indication of the Department of Water & Power's 
interest in helping draft a satisfactory constitutional amend- 
ment, I would like to mention the active participation that has 
been given by members of our organization. Mr. Gilmore Tillman, 
Chief Assistant City Attorney for Water & Power, has served on 
three of the principal committees that have attempted on a 
statewide basis to reach agreement on a suitable draft. These 
are the Areas of Origin Committee of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, generally known as the Enersen Cimmittee; the Water 
Lawyers' Committee on County of Origin problems, otherwise 
known as the Attorney General's Committee; and the Governor's 
Area of Origin Committee of Water Lawyers, named by Governor 
Knight. Another Assistant City Attorney, Rex B. Goodcell, Jr., 
also assigned to the Department of Water. and Power, has worked 
closely, as many of you know, with the Legislature toward the 
same objectives. Also he serves as Director and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Feather River Project Association,which is a 
statewide citizen group dedicated to making the Feather River 
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Project a reality. Mr. Samuel B. Morris, who preceded me as 
General Manager and Chief Engineer of the Department and who 
now is Consulting Engineer, has, as one of his important 
assignments, the progressing of the Feather River Project. He 
has served on the Enersen Committee and with other groups, all 
of which have been attempting diligently to find a way out of 
the dilemma of determining appropriate provisions of the con- 
stitutional amendment that has confronted all of us who are 
interested in this vital water project. 


However, in spite of the best of intentions and the 
contribution of constructive ideas by the many groups and com- 
mittees working on the problem, they have not been able to 
gain acceptance by some of the representatives of northern 
counties of any of the various drafts of constitutional amend- 
ment that have been presented. 


From discussion and questions presented in the recent 
hearing on November 13, held by the Subcommittee on Financial 
and Economic Policy for State Water Projects of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Water Problems, Legislature of the State of California, 
with Mr. Carley Porter as chairman, I was able to judge that for 
an amendment to be acceptable to the counties of origin, it must 
not only preserve the county of origin doctrine as expressed in 
the present law, which the deficiency areas of Southern 
California have tried to do, but there must be some type of re- 
plenishment accomplished through subsequent developments of the 
California Water Plan if at some future time the reasonable re- 
quirements of an area of origin exceed the estimated uses on 
which the amount of surplus waters available for export was 
determined. The criteria of economic justification and the 
proper method of estimating benefits and costs, as well as the 
controls whereby the certainty of development of an appropriate 
and economically justified project becomes assured, are the 
points to be worked into such a constitutional amendment. 


It seems to me, therefore, that a new approach is need- 
ed. I suggest that representatives of the areas of origin agree 
on language they would like to see included in a constitutional 
amendment to accomplish the things necessary to their economy. 
Then we can see how it fits in with omr idea of the protections 
that we feel we must have, recognizing always that they, too, are 
entitled to protection for their future growth. I assure this 
committee that the Department of Water and Power will give such 
a@ proposal its sincere and sympathetic attention. The important 
thing is to find an area of agreement so that the areas of origin 
and the areas of deficiency can unite on a program that will get 
the Feather River Project on its way to serve the many needs of 
millions of California citizens along a 700-mile water front. 


For the information of the Committee members, and for 
the record, I want to say that the Department of Water and Power 
endorses the general views on basic policies relating to a con- 
stitutional amendment that are held by the Southern California 
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Water Coordinating Conference, by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce and by the Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California. 


Thank you for the opportunity to appear here today. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Thank you very much, Mr. Peterson. 
Believe me, we do know of the work your organization has been 
doing and the helpfulness of the individuals mentioned and we 
appreciate it very much. Mr. Miller asked first for the floor 
for a question or two. 


ASSEMBLYMAN MILLER: My inquiries aren't relative to 
your statement, but some facts that I want from the department 
standpoint. Does the Department of Water and Power of Los 
Angeles now have any applications pending with the Department 
of Water Resources or any entitlement to water out of the Delta 
pool? ie 


MR. PETERSON: No. Not that I know of. 


ASSEMBLYMAN MILLER: Has it considered possibilities 
of cooperating with the Metropolitan Water District or any other 
large agency of the south in actually undertaking, without any 
state aid, the construction and maintenance and operation of an 
aggregate Delta pool to the south? 


MR. PETERSON: There has been no discussion amongst 
ourselves toward doing it in that manner. We have rather 
accepted the proposal of the Feather River Project as it 
stands. The present recommendation is to accomplish that very 
thing. I would assume that if the state project appeared to 
be unable to finally be realized and we have the problem of 
getting water on our own basis and should attempt to accomplish 
that aid, then we would have to make application for water 
rights and study that kind of a project. I can't say offhand 
whether it would be one we would be able to fully handle or not 
for this reason. At the present time it is a combined project 
with a certain size of water conveying conduits. Now the sav- 
ing in expense to convey a smaller quantity of water wouldn't 
produce as low a cost as you would get with the combined 
project. So we would face that inefficiency of cost. We 
wouldn't presumably like it, but if it had to be done because 
there was no other way to get water to Southern California at 
an equal cost, we would probably attempt to do that kind of 
thing. Now, there would be a difference here if we did. We 
would have to get firm water rights just as anybody applying 
to the State would get. That would not be a recallable water 
right. The upper river people would get none of the 





protection under that system that they now have at the state 
level. But I can't answer you for sure whether we can handle 
it readily or not. There has been no estimates in doing it 
that way. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Senator Regan. 


SENATOR REGAN: Just to clear a point there so there 
won't be any misunderstanding from the legal standpoint. If 
the State assigns the filing to you, it is my understanding you 
would have to abide by the counties of origin provisions of the 
law if you take a state filing. 


MR. PETERSON: I am assuming we would enter into 
such a deal the same as any private party or corporation could 
apply for water rights and receive them. And once they have 
done that, it is a vested right, as far as I understand. 


SENATOR REGAN: If the State asd gns its filing to 
your corporation, I believe you will have to abide by the pro- 
visions of the county of origin act. 


MR. PETERSON: I don't know the legal mechanism by 
which it would be accomplished. I see offhand no difference be- 
tween us and yourself trying to get a water right in your own 
neighborhood. 


SENATOR REGAN: I have a couple of questions. Some- 
times it gets a little frustrating when you are not in a court 
of law but where it is a legislative body so you can't cross- 
examine to find out just what the intimate thinking of the 
witnesses would be. This is not that kind of committee, nor do 
the legislators participate in that kind of examination.  How- 
ever, I think it is basic in view of the testimony yesterday in 
which the witness started to say "Well, you don't tell us what 
you want. If you will only tell us what you want, we probably 
can get together." In my opinion, the north has told the so- 
called south what we want. I would like to again reiterate. 

I would like to ask you whether or not we can reach an area of 
agreement. And if we can reach that area of agreement, the 
problem of the county of origin isn't going to affect you one 
bit because the people in the north, I'm sure, would be 
willing to relax as far as the county of origin act is ocon- 
cerned. Now, let's see if we can't reach a couple of basic 
principles. Again, we believe in the north that we are not 
talking about the Eel River or the Feather River Project or 
anything else. We think we are talking about the California 
Water Plan. We would like to ask you whether or not your 
organization or you personally are interested in the develop- 
ment of the California Water Plan? 


MR. PETERSON: We are interested and the reason is 
this. The allotment of water that will come to us under the 


Feather River plan is not the ultimate needs of water in our 
community. 





SENATOR REGAN: That's right. 
MR. PETERSON: We think there will be future needs. 


SENATOR REGAN: My understanding in reading one of 
the bulletins is that you get 1,840,000 acre feet from the 
Feather, that is from the Delta pool. Some of it is supplied 
by the Feather, but your ultimate need may be around 11,000,000 
acre feet annually, some figure of that kind. So you naturally 
must get it from other projects. There are water dificient 
areas in California other than the water deficient areas south 
of the Tehachapis. Those who are in those water deficient areas 
feel they have an equal right to participate in the California 
Water Plan. Now they are saying to you, "If you are asking 
there be frozen into the Constitution so that there can be no 
interference by the Legislature with the Feather River Project 
and the firm contracts with the State which you would get from 
the Feather River Project and that the counties of origin are 
not going to step in and turn the spigot off later, all of 
those problems are behind you." If you insist on doing that by 
constitutional amendment, we are willing to go with you, but 
are you willing at the same time to put into the constitutional 
amendment the irrevocable machinery by which the other water 
deficient areas of California can also share in California's 
Water Plan and, specifically, when Harvey Bank's office or 
whatever the agency says that project number two is ready that 
project two then doesn't have to have a fight in the Legisla- 
ture, but project number two gets built? Are you willing to 
put that also in the Constitution? By that I also mean, re- 
member, that there will be an ample fund implemented from 
time to time so when the project is ready, there will be some 
funds to get it started and there will be money from the 
General Fund, tidelands and so on in this fund all the time. 
Probably a bond issue and some bonds which had been authorized 
would then be sold to get project number two on its way to get 
water into the Delta. If you want yours frozen into the Con- 
stitution, are you willing that that also be frozen into the 
Constitution? 


MR. PETERSON: I would like to answer with a single 
yes or no, but I can't quite do that. So I am willing to go 
in the direction you are talking of, but let me expdain a little 
bit. We think that we have no greater rights than any other 
deficient area and, as it happens with us being the first 
project, of necessity the Legislature has to be the one to act 
predominantly on it. 


SENATOR REGAN: This is not necessarily so. 


MR. PETERSON: I know no other way. But let's go to 
the constitutional amendment. There have been two approaches 
to a constitutional amendment. One is to get an amendment that 
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is strong enough to guide the destiny of the total California 
Water Plan. If you can get a good amendment that will do that 
thing, I think we certainly have no objection to it. There 
have been difficulties in getting an amendment of that kind to 
the point that some people would think, “well, let's not try to 
go that far," and they sometimes cut back to the Feather River 
Project as the objective of the amendment. Now, as I said be- 
fore, whatever rights that anybody has or hopes to have in this 
kind of a water program, others have equal rights to do the 
same things. When a project comes up to supply some other de- 
ficient area, we have no objection to-it. We want them to have 
that project. 


SENATOR REGAN: May I stop you there for just a 
minute? We feel, this is a collective we, that the stalling 
isn't on the part of the people in the north, because we never 
get direct answers to the questions we ask. Now, right or 
wrong, that is what we think. Now, this is not directed to you 
right now, but we can't see the difference between project one 
and project two if you are interested in the California Water 
Plan. And so we would ask you again, why should you insist on 
a tailormade Feather River Project that cannot be touched by 
the Legislature? Say that subsequent legislators and subsequent 
legislatures then have to make the decision as to if and when 
project number two is being built. If you were here during 
these hearings you would find that there is substantial testi- 
mony from substantial people in the south who say that the 
Legislature must act on it. Then the money isn't appropriated 
until a two-thirds vote of both houses of the Legislature. We 
feel it would be impossible if you have voted a half billion 
dollars worth of bonds or a billion dollars worth of bonds and 
so on, to get the legislators from this area then to vote so 
there would be a two-thirds vote to get project number two 
going. So, if it is equitable- and that's our point- to go for- 
ward with the California Water Plan, and everybody says it is, 
why can't we have the identical assurance you have, or conversely, 
why don't we abandon the approach by constitutional amendment? 
If you are willing to take your chances with the Legislature, we 
are willing to take our chances with the Legislature. So what's 
right for you, should be right for us. What's wrong for you 
should be wrong for us. Now, we hope we can get a direct 
answer some time before this committee adjourns. 


MR. PETERSON: Ido too. I was favorably impressed 
with your discussion along these lines yesterday. Let me indi- 
cate the nature of the problems that rest with this thing be- 
fore trying to say yes or no to your discussion. For example, 
at the present time, as I understand it, the water that would 
be allocated to our area of deficiency is allocated out of what 
appear to be as best anyone knows now, as surplus water and, as 
@ matter of fact, presumably any developments in the State are 
generally out of that category. Well, surplus water under the 
theories we are operating with -- with due regard to the county 
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of origin law -- means that some sort of a reservation alloca- 
tion has to be made for those counties of origin to satisfy 
their future needs. There can be a variety of estimates 
advanced. Supposing, to be self-protective, the counties de- 
mand a rather high amount of reservation. You realize that 
from then on the water that you have not yet come to use goes 
through the Delta area to the sea for many years. Similarly, 
the water we don't use on our allocation in the early years of 
the project, while we are growing into the use, likewise goes 
to the sea. Now, pose this kind of a problem. Some one of 
your counties of origin comes up with a need in excess of 
what has been allocated to them. We are favorable to there 
being a change in the allocations so that county can be satis- 
fied with its water. Do we finally recognize a tightness of 
water supply because of allocations that are not used but are 
there all the time, or do we immediately go to the keyhole to 
get that water? There's a lot of water going down past the 
Delta nobody's using, but that one county has come up above 
the quota. Does it mean we go to the Eel to get that right 
away, or does it mean that we use the water that is going by 
the Delta for that purpose temporarily? Maybe twenty years 
hence the Eel does become necessary because we will have 
approached our quotas. Now, that's the kind of problems you 
have got to deal with on this business of deciding what to do 
when. I would like to see it spelled out before I say I would 
fully agree with you. Now, that's it - when do you do this 
thing? 


SENATOR REGAN: Maybe I am thickheaded. But I think 
I have sat on every one of these committees. I have heard what 
you are talking about discussed many times. It has been dis- 
cussed very ably by your representatives in our committees. You 
mentioned Gilmore Tillman, Rex Goodcell - those men did an 
admirable job in presenting the things you are presenting here 
now. We could discuss that some other time. But that is not 
what I am asking you. You don't have to have that from anybody 
in answering the fundamental question. We feel we are tossing 
the football to you now and you have to answer. [I don't mean 
you, a collective you. Is what is right for us, right for you? 
Heretofore the witnesses have been unwilling to answer the 
question, and that causes us to be worried about it. Some of 
the answers that came out last week have gone all over the 
State. When the farmer thinks that to get water at the price 
he can afford to pay is socialism, every farmer I know has been 
scared out of his wits. If somebody tells us we are not giving 
the answer, I am saying we haven't been getting the answers to 
our question. Now, let me relay it once more, and I will quit. 
I think you, collective you, should be willing to tell the 
north that the guarantees in the constitutional amendment mean 
just as much to us as they mean to you. So therefore I think 
collective you could give a categorical answer that "we are 
willing to also freeze in the Constitution the machinery and 
the mechanics by which project number two comes into being." 
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You can say yes or no. And then, if you say no, we know we can 
go ahead and say "all right, we still want to go ahead and de- 
velop all the water necessary for the south, but if you won't 
give us the guarantee we want in the Constitution, then we will 
proceed by statute." 


MR. PETERSON: Let me ask this question. Will you 
freeze into the constitutional amendment the means whereby the 
Feather River Project gets going on the same basis as the ones 
you are talking of? 


SENATOR REGAN: There isn't any question that I want 
yours to start first. Let the Feather River start first. 


MR. PETERSON: That would be by legislative action, 
or by the other? 


SENATOR REGAN: It would be by constitutional amendment, 
or any way you want it. That is the point and we have never been 
able to get an answer. There has been, in my opinion, an evasion 
of that question because a substantial number of people do not 
want to be put in the position of saying “we are going to support 
now any project other than the Feather River Project." I think 
the collective thinking of the north substantially is that the 
California Water Plan is superior to any one project, so we have 
to have the machinery by which the Water Plan comes into being. 


MR. PETERSON: I think I can answer you now. If we 
can develop a constitutional amendment under which the California 
Water Plan will operate and which will put the Feather River 
Project into operation with the same methods, the same standards, 
the same benefit measures and all of that that you would propose 
for all subsequent projects to be determined, I think we could go 
along with that. 


SENATOR REGAN: Remember, let's get this. I don't 
know about the mechanics of what you are talking about as to 
classes of water, but all we want to know is the principle. 


MR. PETERSON: The same principles for us as for you, 
yes. 


SENATOR REGAN: If that is the case, we have gained 
more today than we have gained in the last couple of weeks of 
hearings. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Thank you very much Mr. Peterson. 
I appreciate your answers too. I am particularly impressed with 
the remark you made a few moments ago when you said you were 
favorably impressed or inclined with the discussi ons of yester- 
day. I have found in my travels, at lunch yesterday with some 
of the citizens in this community, and in the hallways before 
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and after our meetings, that there is more and more willingness 
of meeting each other halfway at this meeting than I have dis- 
covered at any of our previous meetings. Further, I want to say 
to the committee that all of us feel a very real need for an 
executive session where we can do a little more direct talking 
on this subject. Yet these questions and answers are very im- 
portant. Apparently, if we are going to have a work session for 
ourselves we have got to begin it in a half hour or so. We have 
one more witness, so I would admonish the committee to confine 
themselves to a minimum of three questions. I'll recognize 
Senator Richards next. 


SENATOR RICHARDS: I believe that adequate indica- 
tions have come to us from the department and from others that 
in view of the necessity for additional water -- for example, 
Project No. 2, such as the Eel River -- it is advisable to 
analyze the availability, quantity, expenses and the engineer- 
ing requirements for the obtaining ultimately of that addition- 
al water supply. Therefore, may I ask you and the committee 
that if this appears to be the case at the next session starting 
in February, would you have any objection for an appropriation 
by the State Legislature for monies necessary to expedite and 
complete the engineering requisites to give us the answers in 
regard to the Eel River development? In other words, I under- 
stand that there will be more money required for that. I be- 
lieve that everybody is in favor of voting that money, but I 
would like to find out. First, do you as the representative of 


the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power have any objection 
to such an appropriation and, secondly, I would like to find if 
anyone on this committee does. 


MR. PETERSON: I can answer that mostly from a personal 
viewpoint, or what I would recommend to our Board. I feel that 
if the study of the Eel is imminent for whatever reasons, that 
I'd go along with it being made. 


SENATOR RICHARDS: Thank you, and now may I find out if 
there is anyone on the committee that feels otherwise. We have 
been told that we need more engineering. We have been told that 
it may require more money to get that engineering at a faster 
pace. I don't know if there is resistance in the Legislature. I 
thought this committee might be a good cross-section to find that 
out. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Any member of the committee who would 
object to that procedure? Apparently not. 


SENATOR RICHARDS: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Thank you, Senator Richards. 
CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Mr. Peterson. 
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MR. PETERSON: I think that information would be 
valuable as giving examples you would use in your thinking to 
develop the very thing we have just been talking about. An 
appropriate amendment under which all the things that are in- 
volved could be brought into play. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Senator Short is next. 


SENATOR SHORT: Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, Ladies and Gentlemen, I think that this hearing has 
been very productive to bring to Southern California some of 
our problems that we have in Northern California, but certd n- 
ly you don't have them all as yet. For example, the Feather 
River Project, which you feel is most essential and should be 
built first and which has been recommended by the Department 
will do this: it will take falling water to develop the power 
tomve the water. It is just as simple as that. And you are 
taking from the area where that falling power is one of their 
great natural resources, because they can never reclaim that 
power. That power is being used to bring water to you. They 
lose it forever. The industry that they might get because of 
the cheap public power is lost forever because that power is 
being used to move the water to the south. It is just as 
simple as that. I want to ask you to bear in mind this. From 
what I have heard from these committee meetings, you are going 
to get our water on your terms. It just isn't going to happen, 
not with my vote. Speaking for myself, you are going to get 
water. You should have it, if you will sit down and recognize 
that we have problems and meet our problems too. Stockton, for 
example, has no surplus supply of water, yet we are the hub of 
this whole water movement. We are right there in the Delta 
pool, but we have no surplus supply of water. The whole 
California Water Plan provides no surplus supply of water for 
us. We are using well water and the wells are going deeper 
and deeper. We have a lot of engineering problems. We have a 
lot of water problems that the Department of Water Resources 
knows about. Brackish water, for example, the mud sill hold- 
ing back tne brackish water that could let go at any time and 
we would have no water «et all for Stockton. And we want to 
grow. We want to progress just as you do too. All right, now, 
they tell us this: “well the California Water Plan is very 
flexible. We could take care of you in the future." But 
there is nothing specific there to take care of us. We know 
too that the 1,500,000 acre feet of water that you want from 
the Feather River Project is just a start. We know that 
isn't going to serve your ultimate needs and you know it too. 
There has to be other projects. Certainly San Diego is going 
to need almost that much water herself. So other projects 
have to be built. I would remind you talking about coopera- 
tion, at the last session of the Legislature, Southern 
California showed its cooperation -- bearing in mind that you 
do control the Assembly -- by vetoing and negating almost 
every water bill that came up. For example, and I know that 
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there are members here of the Department of Water Resources, 
you vetoed $3,000,000 to continue their engineering steff. 

You vetoed San Luis Reservoir. You vetoed the upper stream 
development that Senator Johnson was talking about. You °* 
vetoed the upper Sierra Projects that would help in the 

drought areas in the drought times during the summer months. 
You cut it all out. Why? Because you are going to have it 

the way you want it. Now, if that's the attitude of Southern 
California, I can assure you as one legislator from the north, 
you won't get my vote. But on basic policy I realize and 
recognize as every other legislator does, that there is plenty 
of water for all. At this time I want to commend a gentleman 
from Los Angeles who I have never had the pleasure personally 
to meet, but whose articles I have read and appreciate, and 
they are temporate, moderate, literate and intelligent, Harold 
Kennedy, your Los Angeles County Counsel. I feel he is the 
type of individual sitting down with us that could reconcile 
all the groups and come up with a plan that we could all live 
with. Now, if you want to get together as Northern and Southern 
California, not the blues and the grays, but Northern and 
Southern California as one area, we will go with you all the 
way. But we have problems too and the only thing that we ask, 
and I mean this sincerely, is that you recognize them. We can- 
not sell out our constituents. Now, as brought out by our 
chairman, Mr. Lincoln, we can't do that and we won't do that. 
But ,if you will sit down with us and come up with a scheme that 
will be just as fair to us as you want to be fair with yourself 
with the Feather River Project, then we will go ahead. I think 
we will make a lot of progress and I think we will do it 
speedily. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: The Chairman is going to ask the 
members of the committee and the witnesses not to further de- 
lineate who did what to who at the last session. This is be- 
hind us. We are all under pressure and it certainly is part of 
our problem. I think there is considerable guilt on both sides. 

And I think that the way to overcome the problem that is still 
with us is not to rehash, but to begin with a clean slate quiet- 
ly and friendly as we have been doing. Now, there is just one 
point I would like to make. This is not a simple north-south 
problem. The north doesn't have a lot of excess water and the 
south desperately needs it in every area. There are areas in 
the south that really don't need water. Conversely if there is 
a single one of the 58 counties -- most of which are north of 
the Tehachapi, as you know -- that has sufficient water, I 
haven't found it. We have acute water shortages not only in 
Southern California, but in every single Northern California © 
county. I hope that you in the south, as you approach this 
problem with us, will bear in mind that the problem is very, 
very real in every one of the northern counties, as well as in 
the south. Mr. Tom Erwin was next with a qestion. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ERWIN: Mr. Chairman, I sat all day yesterday 
and listened. I didn't say anything, but I am very, very 
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interested in water as everybody statewide is interested in 
water. It affects everybody in the State of California. 

Now, Mr. Peterson, your organization has had a great deal of 
experience in building. When the aqueduct was built original- 
ly years and years ago, it was considered the great engineering 
feat here in California. If we are going to get a constitu- 
tional amendment, I am interested in the financing of this great 
project because I am a businessman myself. If I can't get the 
money to operate my business, I go out of business. Government 
is no different in my book than business. We need the help of 
organizations like yours and all organized groups in California 
to finance this. That 1¢@ sales tax will bring in $200 million 
presently. It will bring.in a lot more in a short time because 
the people are coming in so fast to California and they are all 
going to need water. In my district in El Monte we have the 
finest water underground table in back of the Whittier Narrow 
Dam of any today. They are trying to form a water district 
down there to get water from Metropolitan because the water 
level is going down so fast. You heard yesterday that a one bil- 
lion 500 million dollars bond issue, before it would be paid, 
would cost one billion 500 million to service it. That money 
has to be raised someplace statewide. The greatest fight we 
ever had in the sixteen years I was in the Legislature was the 
highway battle. We put a sales tax on gasoline and we built it 
as we went along and we are building our highways as we go 
along and we are doing a good job. Every person that comes into 
our state and uses our highways is paying it. To me there are 
two ways you can do it. The Federal Government is taking out of 
this state $7 billion a year. If they are going to help the 
State of California, let them rebate 5%. That is all we are 
asking, $350 million to the State of California for this pro- 
ject. I tried to put through a resolution a few years ago ask- 
ing that that be done to help the school systems. Now we can't 
pay it by ad valorem tax because the people in Los Angeles 
County are up in arms on this ad valorem tax thing. In my dis- 
trict, in the $35,000 homes they are paying $1100 a year. If 
we put on 1%, that would bring in $200 million, but we need the 
help of the organizations to put some backbone into the legis- 
lators so they will vote that very thing. We can start the 
whole project, because you are going to have to have it just as 
sure as I sit here. Now, will your organization and other 
organizations that were here yesterday give us a hand in doing 
that? If they will, thenwe are not going to have any trouble 
and we will get the constitutional amendment. We have to have 
it. 


MR. PETERSON: I would like to discuss the financing 
from the business standpoint, which you speak of. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ERWIN: Yes, I wish you would. 


MR. PETERSON: You take our own organization, we 
finance through part of the money received from our revenues 
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and part from bonds. We pay the bonds out in a course of 

about forty years or for whatever period they are issued. 

In that way, the man who gets the water pays for the cost of 
getting it. You heard our people say and you have heard the 
Metropolitan Water District cite the ten points that pertain 

to financing. They were given yesterday. They were mention- 
ed and were decided in total. They were in the paper. They 
were given to the Carley Porter committee. Now, that method 

is the method that we advocate. We indicate that the people 
who get the water and benefit from the water should pay for 

it. Each project that will come under the California Water 
Plan will not benefit the total State. It will benefit large- 
ly different areas and those areas that are benefited should 
pay for that project. There are certain things which maybe by 
custom, or for good argument -- I won't try to say which -- 
that the State has done in the past and might continue in the 
future as its statewide responsibility for part of this busi- 
ness. I have no objection to how that type of thing is raised. 
No matter how it is done, all the people of the State have to 
pay for that portion. Let's just mention whatever it might be, 
flood control and recreation have been indicated heretofore for 
that type of treatment. All right, supposing that is the way 
the people feel about it and want it. Then, whether that comes 
from the oil money,rainy day fund, set direct appropriations, 
it is rather immaterial. You have mentioned a sales tax. That 
hasn't been previously mentioned, but at any rate that comes on 
all the people and that part we have to recognize as being the 
case. The other portions of it which are directly related to 
getting the water to people who are using it should be paid for 
by those people. They can pay for it through this device of 
bond issues and having to pay their operating expenses and the 
financial expenses that go with it and repay the State. The 
State is using its credit to let this thing go on. Now, you've 
indicated that if it were a total bond issue of a billion six, 
a hundred million, the interest would amount to that too. It 
would if it were totally out of the bond issue. But you, your- 
self, have indicated and I have indicated there are some other 
sources of money that would naturally be used. But I don't 
think it should be general and for the total business by all 
the people of the State, because I am sure those people who get 
no benefit and have no need for such projects will eventually 
not want to pay for them. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ERWIN: Certain of us are asking that 
the Federal Government come in and help build it. They built 
the Central Water Valley Project. They own it. 


MR. PETERSON: Yes. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ERWIN: I understand that we pay for it 
and at the end of fifty years the Federal Government still owns 
it. I traveled in Europe at my own expense to find out some of 
these things just the past year. We gave away to Yugoslavia 
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3 billion dollars. If that had been rebated to California to 
be used for water and schools, it would have been much better 
money spent much better here. If a rebate of 5% which the 
Federal Government is taking out of our state was rebated back 
to the State to be used for that purpose, I don't think we 
would have the problem we are having on finances. 


‘ 


MR. PETERD N: This will take a minute. The nearest 
to that approach is that we have advocated the use of the 
mechanism recommended to the president by a committee of his 
own cabinet, which was that they would throw into a project 
like this the same amount they would have put into it if they 
had developed it, say for irrigation. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ERWIN: You have done that? 

MR. PETERSON: We have indicated that as a possible 
means and think it is highly desirable and we have advocated 
it before Congress. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ERWIN: I wonder if other groups here in 
the south have done the same thing, Mr. Peterson? 


MR. PETERSON: To some extent, yes. 
CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Mr. Allen. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALIEN: Mr. Peterson, does your agency 
get any revenue at all from ad valorem taxes? 


MR. PETERSON: No. 


! ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: You support it entirely by reve- 
nue from the saleof water? 


MR. PETERSON: Yes. 
ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: How about your bonds? 


MR. PETERSON: I am going to make one point. In the 
original setup of our organization, it was, of course, done by 
general city bonds, but we pay the entire interest on those 
bonds and are repaying them. There are a few standing out, but 
we cover the total bond expense of that. There are no expenses 
on the taxpayers as a result .of our operations. It all goes 
back to the rate payers. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: How about the Metropolitan Water 
District? 


MR. PETERSON: The Metropolitan Water District is a 
much different situation. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: Do they get any revenue from 
taxes? 
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MR. PETERSON: There is a lot of revenue from taxes 
there, because in the early years of that project there was 
very little water to be sold, and yet, there was the total 
expense of financing this large facility for bringing the 
water and that is covered by taxes from the various counties. 
They all have different methods. They have a variety of 
methods in the way they divide it up between water costs and 
tax expenses in various counties. But in general, every county 
that I know of that's affected has a substantial tax involved. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALIEN: Well, would it be a fair state- 
ment then that insofar as the Department of Water and Power in 
Los Angeles is concerned, your bonds, your operating costs, the 
whole works is paid for out of revenue from the sale of water 
and power? 


MR. PETERSON: Yes, but through the county tax, a 
portion of the expenses of Metropolitan Water District, not 
for the water we purchase, but for the part that goes back 
into the capital structure of M.W.D., comes from taxes. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: So as far as some of the water 
that you get from Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California and sell to your customers is concerned, the cost 
of that water and the project to deliver the water is paid 
from general taxes and not by the water users. 


MR. PETERSON: That portion that comes from M.W.D. 
has that element in it. We pay $22.00 an acre foot to the 
M. WeD. for the actual water we take, but on top of that .... 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: That's treated water, is that 


right? 
MR. PETERSON: Yes. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: Then they sell untreated water 
at a different price? 


MR. PETERSON: Yes, about half that. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: And in addition to the revenue 
they get from the sale of the water they also get the tax 
revenue that goes toward paying off their bond costs? 


MR. PETERSON: That is right. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: And, in other words, throughout 
the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California the 
water users are not paying the full cost of the water? It is 
being paid for in part by the general property taxpayers? 


MR. PETERSON: That is correct. 
ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: And, yet you're advocating a dif- 


ferent policy. 
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MR. PETERSON: No, it won't be different in the 
ultimate because if we from Southern California are repaying 
the State through the mechanism of the Metropolitan Water 
District, part of that money will come from local taxes and 
part from the cost for water. The proportioning, I can't 
estimate at the moment. It could be put very strong and put 
all on the water, but if you will think of the growth problems, 
you would not want to try to handle the total impact of the 
big investment at first with essentially little water being 
sold right on that particular quantity of water. The com- 
munity has to, so to speak, carry the investment of a big 
project before you can get any water. That part has been put, 
generally, on taxes. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: I don't understand your financial 
policy within the Metropolitan Water District. Let's take one 
big industrial plant that uses very little water. All they have 
to do is supply drinking water in the particular plant. If they 
pay property taxes that supply water to other areas of Southern 
California, they are supporting the Metropolitan Water District. 


MR. PETERSON. The areas that pay taxes are those 
areas that are actually in the water district. A portion of 
the county that may not be in that district does not pay that 
tax. It is applicable to the property that is being served by 


. MeWeD. water. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: But not according to the water 
they use. The water user is not paying the full cost. 


MR. PETERSON: The water user pays through a private 
or public company or utility that is supplying this water and 
Metropolitan Water District is a supplemental supply. They 
are adding water to an established utility's water supply and 
at a particular cost that I mentioned. The area is being served 
and has voted itself into the Metropolitan Water District 
organization as a part of it. That portion of the county, that 
area, has assessed against it the type of assessment I mentioned. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: It does take a particular taxpayer? 

MR. PETERSON: Yes. 

ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: How about a big industrial invest- 
ment where all the water they use is drinking water? They are 


paying for water that goes to somebody else, aren't they? Right 
here in Los Angeles today? 


MR. PETERSON: No, they are paying their share of 
taxes just like all the people of Los Angeles are paying their 
share of that tax. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: The water user in Orange County 
where they percolate water into the underground and they only 
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pay $10.00 an acre foot, they are not paying the cost of that 
water, are they? 


MR. PETERSON: Well, that is a separate problem. I 
don't think we need to discuss that here as pertinent to this 
pro ject, but I could. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: Well, I want to know why you are 
following a particular financial practice here. 


MR. PETERSON: Don't ask me that question, ask Joe 
Jensen. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: No, you have made a statement of 
the financial practice that you recommended for the State to 
follow. I would like to know why you don't recommend the same 
practice for the State to follow which is being used here with- 
in the Metropolitan Water District. 


MR. PETERSON: I'd say that the same practice would 
fall on our ultimate consumers as is now the case if we get 
state water. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: State practice? 


MR. PETERSON: Yes, because we have to get the money 
to repay the State. We'll get it in the same manner. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: Well, I thought you made the 
statement that the water users should pay. 


MR. PETERSON: I am talking broadly of water users 
area wide. All those that have voted themselves into an M.W.D. 
district pay for water in two forms, part in taxes and part in 
consumption. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: Well, you regard the area of the 
Metropolitan Water District as a unit as far as the water 
problem is concerned. Maybe one taxpayer uses ten gallons of 
water a day but he pays taxes .... 


MR. PETERSON: The chances are if he pays more taxes, 
he probably uses more water too. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: But you are not willing to accept 
the State of California as a water unit and follow the same 
policy as regards to the whole State, are you? 


MR. PETERSON: I would say as far as we are concerned, 
it would be handled identically. If Metropolitan Water District 
is distributing state water and paying the State for that water, 
people will be assessed on the same kind of a basis as present in 
all probability. The proportioning may vary a little bit, but 
the system will be the same. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: I don't want to belabor this 
point. Do you feel that the terms of delivery of water under 
the State Water Plan should be high or low? Do you desire to 
pay a high price or a low price? 


MR. PETERSON: We desire to pay a fair price. It's 
going to cost us a considerable amount of money because of the 
distance. We expect to pay for what it costs to deliver water 
to us. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: Well, if you have the choice be- 
tween paying a high price that includes interest on bonds and 
the low price that doesn't include interest on bonds, which do 
you prefer? 


MR. PETERSON: I don't want a system that produces a 
price so low by virtue of having no bonds and no repayment 
policy but is a pay-as-you-go policy -- which is what you are 
driving at -- because I think that the people of San Francisco, 
to cite one case, who had no need for many, many years for addi- 
tional water, have no basis for wanting to pay for our water 


supply. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: I don't hear the people from San 
Francisco making that statement. 


MR. PETERSON: I don't think they are making it yet, 
but let the thing go on for a few years and you have just heard 
a reference here to a tax flair up because people didn't like 
the increased taxes. When that hits San Francisco some day, 
they'll complain. That's just a forecast, my opinion. You can 
have another opinion. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: You have got the case right here. 


MR. PETERSON: My opinion is what's guiding me on it. 
I don't want that kind of money, because it will lead to trouble. 
It'll lead to disruption f your Plan. You won't be able to 
finish a project the way you have started it because of that 
kind of tax difficulty. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: You have got the case right here in 
your own district where you have got the property taxpayers that 
are paying the water .... 


MR. PETERSON: Remember now that Metropolitan Water 
District is essentially a domestic water supplier. It's true 
they are supplying agriculture now while they are building up 
their water requirement. The water is there and can be used, 
but they can't do it forever on agriculture. They are funda- 
mentally a domestic and industrial water supply. Now, when 
those cities come under that type of deal there is a certain 
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evenness to the type of community that does it. But the 
state project involves agriculture as well as industrial and 
domestic supply and the various problems are entirely dif- 
ferent. I think each type of group should bear the cost of 
their particular project and service. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: All right, if that's your policy 
then, why don't you think Metropolitan, instead of selling to 
you for $22.00 an acre foot, should charge you maybe $90.00, 
so that you are paying the complete cost of the water you are 
getting? 


MR. PETERSON: We have stopped it several times now, the 
communities are sufficiently integrated and alike that the costs 
are fairly distributed even through the tax base, as well as the 
other. Now, that isn't perfect. I don't pretend it's perfect, 
but it is near enough to be workable. You don't hear complaints 
about it. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: You don't think the same theory as 
regards the water shortage and the need for water applies to the 
whole State of California? You don't think of that one step 
further, then? 


MR. PETERSON: Well, you are jumping to water shortage 
now. I don't understand your question. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: Well, I am asking you if you 
don't feel that the same type of water problem that integrates 
communities here in Southern California into the Metropolitan 
Water District is a statewide problem? 


MR. PETERSON: No, because there is agricultural and 
there is industrial and domestic use and they are quite different 
in the amount they can afford to pay for the water and in the 
way they pay for it. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: You made the statement in your pre- 
pared talk that you would like to have the counties of origin, 
the areas of origin, state their position. In previous meetings 
of this committee -- and maybe it is something you are not aware 
of -- we have asked these gentlemen on this committee -- I am not 
one of them, but there are members of this committee who come 
from areas that we all recognize are areas of origin in mountain 
counties -- what they want. We have asked them to state their 
position, what they want to protect their own business. They 
have all said what they want is money for water projects in their 
district. That's what they want. They are not talking about 
the right of recapture. It's other people. It's not the areas 
of origin that are talking about the right of recapture and this 
legal machinery. What they want is money forwater projects to 
meet the water shortages in their districts just as much as you 
want money from the State for water projects to meet the shortage 
here in Los Angeles. 3 
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MR. PETERSON: Well, we have no quarrel on the people 
getting water, when they have a water shortage and just as we 
advocate and work towards the project we need when we have a 
water shortage, we expect them to work toward the projects they 
need. We say we'll pay for the water we get fully. We expect 
them to pay for agriculture, I won't necessarily say full cost be- 
cause there has been a custom grown up through many, many years 
that the agriculturists don't pay the interest costs on their 
projects through federal projects, and that probably is a pattern. 
I don't know, but there should be the willingness to meet the 
costs of supplying their water under what are the accepted policies 
of charge. 


ASSEMBLYMAN ALLEN: Is it a fair statement that you are 
insisting on financial requirements on the State Water Plan of 
high standby charges, of payments annually before delivery of 
water, high Water prices, prices that include a complete repay- 
ment and interest charges, a financial policy that does not fall 
within the Metropolitan Water District because you are afraid 
that the use of water is going tobe greatly expanded throughout 
Northern California and that other areas in the State will parti- 
cipate in the State Water Plan in addition to the Metropolitan 
Water District? 


MR. PETERSON; I don't accept your words at all. We 
want fair tins or water service for everybody in California. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Senator Regan. 


SENATOR REGAN: Mr. Peterson, would you please, for the 
record, comment on your position with regard to the State's using 
the maximum amount of federal funds in the construction of its 
California Water Plan or any particular project under the water 
plan? 


MR. PETERSON: I think we all recognize there is a flood 
control value in the Oroville Dam reservoir. I believe the 
Federal Government can well appropriate, as proposed I think by 
Congressman Engle, money for that project. Pertinent to that, as 
I stated to the gentleman previously, the President's committee 
that I spoke of had recommended that where a state or other local 
area develops a project in which the government might have been 
considered to have developed a similar project for the same pur- 
pose, that where those purposes are compatable with what the 
government could have put in -- a multiple purpose probably, but 
let's talk only of the agricultural component -- the government -- 
which, if it has been willing to build the project for that com- 
munity at a certain cost -=- could well put in the same money 
under the same conditions of return to help the State project. 
We're in agreement with that for any type of expense the govern- 
ment is willing to put in, both the reimbursables and the non- 
reimbursables. 
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SENATOR REGAN: As I understand it, then, that as to 
the reimbursables and the non-reimbursables insofar as the 
Federal Government is willing to put funds into the construc- 
tion of projects under the California Water Plan, you are 
agreeable? 


MR. PETERSON: Yes, that's it. 
CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Senator Montgomery. 


SENATOR MONTGOMERY: Mr. Peterson, I am speaking of 
the San Joaquin Valley. Do you realize that the only cheap 
water that's left is the first water out of the Delta pool? 


MR. PETERSON: I would presume so, yes. 


SENATOR MONTGOMERY: You want us in the north to give 
you a firm commitment at a firm price for this cheap water, the 
only cheap water. In the San Joaquin Valley there is not enough 
water in the Feather River Project nor in the Delta pool at the 
present, the four million acre feet, to supply the deficiency in 
the San Joaquin Valley. Then you want us to develop this second 
project. Then agriculture will have to pay the high price for 
water. 


MR. PETERSON: I am saying that if you are presently 
in difficulty with water, you should be working to get a project 
that meets your situation out of the Sacramento, Delta, where- 


ever the water has to come. Remember you have now the cheap 
water that was developed heretofore. What I am trying to say is 
that we all have to meet the expense of water that comes with 
the time when we want it and get it. 


SENATOR MONTGOMERY: I would like to correct you 
there. Kings County gets not one drop of water out of the Central 
Valley Project. 


MR. PETERSON: All right, if you are in need of water, 
go after it. We'll help you. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Unfortunately, we are all wanting to 
go to that same first place where the water is cheap, Mr. 
Peterson. Kings County doesn't have as many votes as some other 
counties do in the Legislature. So some of the rest of us have 
to try to level this thing off a little bit, approach it a lit- 
tle more equitably. Now may I call Mr. Rex Goodcell. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Peterson. Mr. Rex Goodcell is representing Mayor 
Norris Poulson. 


MR. REX GOODCELL: I'11 read my statement to the com- 
mittee so as to expedite and save as much time as possible. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN; May the chair again say to the 
members that your wishes are mine, but if you are going to have 
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@ long string of questions again, we are not going to get into 
that executive session. 


MR. GOODCELL: Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, 
my name is Rex B. Goodcell, Jr., I am an Assistant City Attorney 
for the City of Los Angeles, assigned to the Department of Water 
and Power. Mayor Norris Poulson regrets his inability to be here 
in person and has asked me to explain that he has been resting 
away from the city under his Doctor's orders. He will return to 
his office next Monday to resume his duties as Mayor of the City 
of Los Angeles. I am appearinghere today at the request of the 
Mayor to present to you his statement, outlining his views on the 

State's water problems, which statement he worked on while he 
was supposed to be resting. His long service in public office 
includes several terms in Congress of the United States, two 
terms in the California Assembly, as well as four years in the 
office of the Mayor, has given him a close familiarity with the 
State's water problems, not only local but statewide. Mayor 
Poulson asked me to assure the members of this committee that he 
will be glad to answer questions which may be asked of him and 
will submit such answers in writing to the committee upon his re- 
turn. Any answers which I might give to any questions would or 
will be an expression only of my personal views. The Mayor's 
statement is as follows and I quote: 


"I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this 
Committee to give an outline of the Southern California and Los 
Angeles water picture as I see it. I am fully aware of the im- 
portance of the job that has been assigned to you and I intend 
to assist in every way possible. 


"Like each oneof you, and like all progressive citizens 
of California, I want to see the State's water properly developed. 
The need for such a program is well recognized. As your Chairman, 
the Honorable L. H. (Abe) Lincoln so forcefully stated at a re- 
cent luncheon meeting of the State Chamber of Commerce here, 80% 
of the State's water falls north of Sacramento, while 20% falls 
south of that point. But...80% of the State's population is 
south of Sacramento and only 20% of the people live north of 
Sacramento. 


"There is another startling statistic that this com- 
mittee and everyone should keep in mind when talking about the 
water needs here. Los Angeles: and the rest of Southern 
California south of the Tehachapis account for 55% of the total 
population of the State but we have barely 2% of the State's 
water supply, including Owens River imports. The Metropolitan 
Water District will deliver, at maximum, another 2% from the 
Colorado River. That gives us an amount equal to l% of the total 
supply in the State. Now ... and this is important to remember ... 
when and if we get our share of the Feather River Project supply 
we gain another 23%. Then this area, with more than half of all 
the people in the State, will still have only about 62% of the 
State water supply. 
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"T emphasize those figures because I believe any think- 
ing citizen living anywhere in the State could not in good con- 
science accuse us of a water "grab," as is sometimes claimed. I 
believe a wider understanding of the relatively small size of 
the water deliveries scheduled for us under the Feather River 
Project would wipe out much of the bitterness that has developed 
in some quarters. 


"There are other basic points that must be known to 
help arrive at a meeting of the minds in any discussion of local 
and Statewide water matters. To assist in an understanding, I 
offer these comments. 


"I can see the prospect of a severe water shortage in 
Southern California within a matter of only 15 years unless we 
find some new sources of supply. This will certainly mean hard- 
ship. It will throttle our growth, both in industry and agri- 
culture, and it will most adversely affect the increase in the 
number of homes. This is not scare talk. It is not part of a 
campaign by Southern California to get something to which it is 
not entitled. It is a down-to-earth, common sense appraisal of 
what faces us. 


"Southern California now gets its water from three 
sources. These are: The Colorado river and the Owens river 
aqueducts and local underground waters. Our expectancy in any 
of these sources can not be increased. It is the moral and 
legal obligation of public officials and water agencies here to 
find a new supply of water if possible. The most likely new 
source is from northern California. 


"Let us see what has happened in the South to warrant 
our concern. The estimated population of California on January 
1, 1957 was 13,976,000. That is ,285,40 more than it was on 
January 1, 1947. Where did that population go? The total in- 
crease, percentagewise, for the whole state was 4l.2%. The in- 
crease in Los Angeles county was 47.5% during the same period. 
The increase in San Diego county for the same period was 68.6%. 
The population in that county on January 1, 1957, was 853,100 
compared with 505,850 on January 1, 1947. 


"The estimated posusesioe of the ten southernmost counties 
9 


on January 1, 1957, was 097,940. Ten years previous it was 
5,212,855. That is an increase of 2,885,085 or 55.3%. Itis 
also 2,219,880 more population than the estimates give the other 
48 counties to the north. Hence, if water is distributed on the 
basis of deficiency AND population our claim for a good share of 
the water originating in the north would be unassailable. By the 
way, the population figures I quoted were given to me by the 
California Taxpayers Association. 


"We are not, however, expecting even half of the Feather 
River water for Southern California. Like everything else in- 
volving natural resources, we must operate on the basis of give 
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and take and of fair play. If northern and central California 
do not prosper -- if they do not get their fair share of water 
-- Southern California can not prosper for long, for we are 

all tied together in many ways. Consequently, we must find 
some formula that is legally just, economically just, and moral- 
ly just, for the distribution of the water resources of this 
great state of ours. 


"Some striking changes have taken place recently in 
Los Angeles. Since 1950, population within the city has grown 
by an average of 54,000 persons each year. The city-owned 
Department of Water and Power, which furnishes all the water 
used within the city, reports that per capita use last fiscal 
year averaged 171 gallons a day for each resident. If you 
apply that rate of use to the 54,000 new residents we are absorb- 
ing each year, it shows we must increase our water supply each 
year by more than 9 million gallons a day. 


"Fortunately, Los Angeles can take care of this increas- 
ing demand for many years to come -- at least 15. This is because 
of foresight by our people many years ago in planning the Owens 
River and later the Colorado River aqueducts. Current growth is 
being met through a construction program that requires the invest- 
ment by the city's Department of Water and Power of 16 to 18 mil- 
lion dollars every year. 


"But -- even with this healthy condition -- Los Angeles 
cannot afford the luxury of complacency. In the same tradition 
that enabled this city to maintain a solid growth over the past 
50 years, we are looking and planning ahead today to the time 
when we must have a new aqueduct supply from the Feather River. 
Even if, by good fortune, Los Angeles itself should not need more 
water as soon as now anticipated, we know other parts of the 
State definitely face earlier crises. In fact, many areas need 
additional water now. The people of our City realize that they 
will be damaged if any part of the State suffers economic loss. 
We trust that other sections of the State will have the same 
awareness of their interdependence with our welfare. 


"Unfortunately, there have been some recent developments 
that indicate a desire to "pour it on" Southern California by 
taking advantage of the fact that we are have-nots when it comes 
to water. This short-sighted view completely ignores the plain 
fact that the unappropriated water of the State belong to ALL the 
people of the State, under the doctrine of beneficial use. The 
State Director of Finance made water filings on the Feather 
River and on the waters of th Delta for the Feather River Pro- 
ject in 1951. His filings were made for the Feather River 
service area itself; for the Southern San Francisco Bay area; for 
the west San Joaquin Valley, including irrigation uses in Fresno, 
Kings and Kern Counties; and finally, for Southern California. 
The quantity filed on for our extreme southern area is less than 
half of the total supply proposed to be developed by the Feather 
River Project. 
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"Nevertheless, we are running into storm signals indi- 
cating that in order to get that relative drop in the bucket we 
may be forced to underwrite other projects throughout the State. 


"I don't believe we should be expected to pay that kind 
of tribute and I don't think we will have to when the facts are 
fully understood. I have complete confidence that the people of 
the counties where most of the water originates would not begrudge 
other people in other sections of the state a paltry 23% of the 
water that belongs to ALL the people of the state. I know that 
the people of the counties of origin are as proud and resourceful 
as any other people. They would expect to pay their way as every- 
one else has in the matter of local water supply. The people of 
San Francisco pay their own way for the Hetch Hetchy project. So 
do the people of the East Bay Municipal Water District. The 
people of Los Angeles have paid for their Owens River aqueduct 
and for a modern water and power supply system that today has a 
value of $740,000,000. The people of this city, together with 
those of some 80 other cities and large unincorporated areas, in 
Southern California, are paying the entire cost of the Colorado 
River aqueduct system of the Metropolitan Water District,which in 
terms of today's dollars is a billion dollar project. 


(Mr. Goodcell: I might add there that Mr. Jensen, yesterday,stated 
the City of Los Angeles has contributed approximately half of that 
investment to the Metropolitan Water District.) 


"The principle that those who benefit should pay the reim 
bursable cost is well established throughout the State and should 
be the keynote of financing the Feather River and future water pro- 
jects under the California Water Plan. Unless we want to embrace 
the philosophy of the "Welfare State", with handouts to those who 
shout the loudest and exert the most political pressure, we will 
continue to follow the tried and true plan that has made our state 
great. We will build the Feather River Project and other projects 
in the California Water Plan on the sound economic formula that 
those who benefit ... those who receive the water ... will pay 
most of the cost. 


"Now, about the cost of the Feather River Project. I have 
seen estimates ranging upward from $1,500,000,000. When you con- 
sider that our annual state budget is now more than two billion 
dollars and we have more and more people each year and a rapidly 
growing economy to help pay the bill, I do not believe that any 
reasonable sum should frighten us. What should frighten us is the 
outlook if we do not get the water. 


"As to how the money should be raised -- this is basically 
@ legislative matter. As an administrative official and a certi- 
fied public accountant by profession, I recommend that more than 
one source of funds be used. I think we must look to the State's 
general fund for some of the money. I am sure you will want to 
tap some of our large oil revenues. You may also wish to use 
some of the rainy day fund. Certainly this is the nearest to 
rain some of us in the south will ever get. There should 
be a bond issue sufficient to guarantee completion of the 
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Project. Of course, the water users themselves, who are the 
principal beneficiaries, should repay most of the bill. 


"While Southern California will receive only 37% of the 
water made available by the Feather River Project, we have 
reason to believe from preliminary studies that we may have to 
pay more than 50% of the Project cost. If other areas of the 
State agree to meet their fair share of the cost of the projects 
that serve them, I see no problem in carrying out the State's 
plan for developing its water resources. 


"To implement this financing plan, there could be a 
large, revolving water development fund into which moneys would 
be paid from various sources, including the oil revenues and 
general fund appropriations previously mentioned. Money advanced 
from the revolving fund to build projects would be repaid, with 
interest, by the people served by the projects. This would as- 
sure availabjlity of funds for future projects. There would be 
no need for handouts" because a project should not be built un- 
less there were guaranteed water buyers and guaranteed revenues. 
I might mention here a bit of history that is pertinent. 


"This Committee, at the start of its series of meet- 
ings, wisely noted that all previous groups that had attempted 
to work out a Constitutional Amendment always bogged down on 
financial features. Just as the love of money is said to be 
the root of all evil, money definitely is the root of the con- 
troversy over a Constitutional Amendment. That is why I 
emphasize my views on financing. 


"Without going into further details in a field that 
already has been well covered by many others, I will only say that 
in general I support the financing principles that have been 
enunciated by the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power, the 
Metropolitan Water District, the Southern California Water Co- 
ordinating Conference and the Statewide Feather River Project 
Association. 


"A vital part of any Constitutional Amendment is the 
necessity to satisfy the areas of surplus as well as the areas 
of deficiency. That means, in simplest terms, firm reservations 
of water for the areas of surplus and firm contracts for project 
water available under the allocations of water made to areas of 
deficiency. You will note I do not use the terms "north" and 
"south" here because it is like waving a red flag in some 
quarters. Worse, it is completely misleading, because many areas 
far north of Los Angeles also are areas of deficiency. 


"However, some special pleaders would have you believe 
that everyone north of the Tehachapis has a common problem and 
a common enemy. That just isn't so. Some interests north of 
here pretend to ignore the fact that they too are in an area of 
deficiency. They are attempting to ally themselves with the 
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true areas of origin. What they really are proposing is to get 
more water from the counties where it originates and to keep it 
from us. One of these groups is the recently organized California 
Water Development Council of West Fresno County. They have 
come up with a slick new gimmick called the "hydrographic area", 
That is a four syllable word meaning they are attempting to get 
all of the Feather River water and all other available water 
from the Sacremento drainage area in addition to their own sup- 
plies in the San Joaquin Valley. They expect us to pay a bil- 
lion dollars or more for a temporary water supply that would be 
"loaned" to us until they needed it. By this maneuver they seek 
to make it appear they are in the same boat with the true areas 
of origin, which admittedly should have the right to water 
originating in their counties to meet their present and future 
needs. 


"TI don't think a small group of large farm operators in 
West Fresno County will get away with that sleight-of-hand 
strategy. They are in areas of deficiency, just as we are, and 
they must take their chances and pay their way for a new water 
supply just as we expect to. They already are included in the 
allocations of Feather River Project water and will get their 
share of the 1,840,000 acre-feet annually that has been earmark- 
ed for the San Joaquin Valley. All of Southern California south 
of the Tehachapis will get only 1,800,000 acre-feet annually. 
Under the "hydrographic area" theory we would get our water only 
temporarily -- a basis wholly unacceptable to Southern California. 


"I deeply regret to see such diversionary tactics em- 
ployed by the Fresno Organized California Water Development 
Council. It only muddies the water and complicates the work that 
your Committee and other sincere committees -- public and private 
-- are doing to get the Feather River Project on its way as the 
first unit of the California Water Plan. 


"In contrast to the type of organization that represents 

only a limited sectional viewpoint, there has been created in 

this State an organization known as the Feather River Project 
Association. The city of Los Angeles is sold on this organiza- 
tion because it offers the best method and means of promoting over 

the State and in the Legislature the need for the Feather River 
Project. We have helped to support that organization by means of 
appropriations. We stand ready to help it in the future. 


"Why do I believe the Feather River Project should be 
developed first? I believe it for a number of reasons. Some 
of them are: Preliminary work on the project has been started. 
The people have heard about it and to the extent that they have 
heard about it and are aware of the need for it, they are sold 
on it. Second, if we neglect the Feather River and turn to the 
entire proposed plan -- a plan not yet completed by any means -- 
we are going to lose the benefit of the public relations work 
that has been done in behalf of the Feather River Project. Third, 
if an estimated over-all cost for state water development is sub- 
mitted to the public, even for discussfon, it will be a figure of 
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such magnitude that many will say the whole proposal is beyond 
the reach of the people and the public attitude will cool per- 
ceptibly -- at least to such a point that it is doubtful that 
the necessary vote could be obtained for such bonds as are 
needed to insure the financing of the project to completion. 


"There has been considerable controversy over the 
question of areas of origin and their rights. Any fair-minded 
person would concede that they have rights and these rights 
must be respected. In fact, the proposed reservation of water 
for these areas will, I am told, be a first right. Project ex- 
port water would be only the water that was surplus to the 
reservations. It would be our moral and perhaps legal obliga- 
tion to share in adversity from drought but the demand on us 
to surrender hard fought-for water must not be based on politi- 
cal pressures. 


"T am positive that neither the people of the areas of 
origin nor their legislators would at some future date cut off 
the water lifeline to an area where more than half of the people 
of California live. Before the need for such drastic action 
could crystalize, we would be building new State water projects. 
Some of the best water lawyers tell me we should have an amend- 
ment not only for our protection but also to protect the areas of 
origin. So far, the areas of origin can rely only on an opinion 
of the Attorney General. No court may test that opinion yet, so 
some northern people would feel safer with an amendment. 


"Your Committee has the difficult assignment of trying 
to reach an agreement that will serve both areas. If both sides 
insist on iron-clad guarantees that attempt to foresee every 
possible contingency in this great State for the next hundred or 
thousand years, I am afraid it will be that long before welave 
an amendment. I suggest, therefore, that the wording be kept to 
the broadest possible terms. Instead of legalistic phrases, why 
can't we rely on mutual respect for the rights and needs of 
others? On that framework, an amendment would include four basic 
points: 


(1) Firm reservations for the true areas of origin; 


(2) Contracts for water deliveries to areas of de- 
ficiency that would be firm so far as legis- 
lative acts are concerned but that would be 
subject to apportioning if shortages occurred 
because of droughts; 


revolving fund, supplemented by specific bond 
issues, adequate to finance projects as need 
developed and as the beneficiaries indicated 
their willingness and ability to repay to the 
fund the money advanced for specific projects; 
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(4) Requirement that bonds be voted before major project 
construction is started, in an amount sufficient, 
together with revolving funds or other appropria- 
tions by the State or the Federal Government, to 
assure completion of each project. 


"Such an amendment, by its very nature, would give the 
northern areas the protection they feel they must have. If a need 
developed that threatened to cut down our supply or the supply for 
any other area, we naturally would want to see the revolving fund 
used for a new project that would replenish the supply available 
for export. As new water needs develop in any area of the State, 
and if the people to be benefitted will repay the reimbursable 
costs, we would have no possible objection to the State building 
such @ project. I do not contemplate by this formula "handouts 
to any area. Water supply is a business and it should be operated 
on business principles. All water utilities in California -- 
public or private -- operate on that basis now. There is no 
reason for the State, when it is just getting into the water 
business, to go into the red or to load unjust charges on one 
class of customer to favor another. 


"As some of you know, I have been a public servant for a 
good many years and in a variety of offices. I know first-hand 
your responsibilities in Sacramento, having served in the 
Assembly. I was in Congress for a few years and I found water to 
be a problem also on a national basis. As Mayor of Los Angeles 
for the past four years I have devoted much of my attention to 


water matters, because our community growth is governed by our 
water supply. So, with this long background of close association 
with water problems, I particularly recognize the value of the 
work pur Committee is doing for the people of California. I com- 
mend you for the grass roots studies you are making. I assure 
you of my cooperation and thank you for the privilege of appear- 
ing here today." 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Thank you, Mr. Goodcell. Now gentle- 
men of the committee, Mr. Goodcell has made the point that he is 
reading the statement for the Mayor. Any answers he might have 
to your questions would be for himself only. I am very anxious 
that we have at least a half hour work session before noon and I 
am going to ask that we take one representative for the north to 
make just a two or three minute statement and then ask the rest 
of you, if it is at all possible, to sit back and relax. Senator 
Regan. 


MR. GOODCELL: Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement be- 
fore that happens? The Mayor assured me that he would prepare 
his answers in writing to any questions concerning his paper im- 
mediately upon his return to the city and, as soon as possible, 
submit them to this committee. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Thank you Mr. Goodcell. Senator 
Regan. 
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SENATOR REGAN: Mr. Goodcell, of course you are merely 
presenting somebody else's paper so it wouldn't be fair to 
examine you on some what we believe are obvious errors in water 
judgment here. Do you subscribe to everything that's in this 
paper? If the answer is "yes," I believe we should examine you. 


MR. GOODCELL: I certainly am substantially in accord 
with all the principles that were in the Mayor's statement. 


SENATOR REGAN: Well, let me ask you a couple of ques- 
tions then. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Now, Senator, I thought that's what 
we weren't going to do. 


SENATOR REGAN: I have only marked out a few things 
here. It's not as if we were going to examine the Mayor. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Why don't you just make a general 
statement. 


SENATOR REGAN: All right, let me do that. There is no 
reason why Rex should be on the spot anyway. In examining the 
statement, may I say there appear to be certain straw men in here 
that have been knocked down a long time ago and there doesn't 
seem to be the kind of controversy that's either anticipated or 
set forth in this paper. As far as I can speak on behalf of the 
north, a lot of these things that are in here don't exist at the 
present time, if they ever existed. I am very much concerned, 
however, about the statement on Page 2 where it says, "It will 
throttle our growth, both in industry and agriculture." I under- 
stand the Mayor to be talking about Southern California south of 
the Tehachapis in his area. I am concerned with the statement 
made by a previous witness that the horizons of agriculture be- 
low the Tehachapis are now gone, and this area is not going to 
develop new agricultural land, but this area is going to be in- 
dustrial and domestic. That's what I gathered from one of the 
other witnesses. So as to that phase of the subject, it seems 
to me that there is not a correlation of ideas. I would like to 
ask the Mayor -- and he can answer the question by letter to the 
committee -- what he means by saying, on page 5, that “Unfortu- 
nately, there has been some recent developments that indicate a 
desire to "pour it on" Southern California by taking advantage of 
the fact that we are have-nots when it comes to water." I don't 
think there has been a Northern California expression in this 
committee that would indicate in any way that we intend to pour 
anything on Southern California. The Mayor says this, "Neverthe- 
less, we are running into storm signals indicating that in order 
to get that relative drop in the bucket we may be forced to 
underwrite other projects throughout the State." The very sub- 
ject matter of the hearings has been whether or not in the con- 
stitutional amendment we provide the machinery by which the 
California Water Plan is developed. This paper to me means that 
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the Mayor doesn't believe in developing the California Water 
Plan, but in bringing in one project to Southern California 

and the rest of the California Water Plan will have to wait un- 
til some time in the future. When he says "I don't believe we 
should be expected to pay that kind of tribute," I wonder 
whether the Mayor believes that, as far as Northern California 

is concerned, to put in the machinery for the orderly develop- 
ment of the California Water Plan is "expecting tribute." I 

just don't understand the language. And again on page 7 when he 
again talks about the "handouts". I am just wondering what the 
Mayor's position is. I think he should write it to this com- 
mittee. Does the State have any continuing responsibility under 
the California Water Plan to see that agriculture is able to get 
water at the price to which it can pay for the statewide project? 
I'd like to see that answer in view of what's been said. Now in 
defense of the organization that he attacked, this Fresno Co- 
ordinating Water Council, it was very interesting to me. I cer- 
tainly have no objections to these organizations because they are 
all good and well organized, but every paper that has been pre- 
sented to this committee has said substantially the following: 


"I will say that in general I support the financing 
principles that have been enunciated by the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power, the Metropolitan Water District, the 
Southern California Water Coordinating Conference and the state- 
wide Feather River Project Association." You can rest assured 
that those strong organizations have been having interrelated 
meetings in order to present a common front here. Now is there 
anything wrong with some group in the San Joaquin Valley trying 
to protect its agricultural water? I am asking that of the Mayor. 
Now again on page 8, the Mayor says, "They have come up with a 
slick new gimmick called the 'hydrographic area'." Well that may 
be a new gimmick to the Mayor, but it was a source of constant 
consternation to us in the Legislature. It's been in the acts 
of the Legislature. We had it in some of our proposed constitu- 
tional amendments. We talked about it and it is one of the means 
by which we may designate, for example, an area that ultimately 
will be called an area origin. This isn't a slick gimmick. This 
is what all these committees have been talking about and I'd like 
to ask the Mayor to answer to this committee. He talked about 
"a true area of origin." I would like to have the Mayor's de- 
finition -- and I think it would do a great deal to this committee 
-- if he would tell us what he means by "a true area of origin." 
And he regrets "the diversionary tactics of this group." This 
is what I am interested in on page 10. On page 10 he is talking 
about certain features. He says, "Third, if an estimated over-all 
cost for state water development is submitted to the public, even 
for discussion, it will be a figure of such magnitude that many 
will say the whole proposal is beyond the reach of the people and 
the public attitude will cool perceptibly." I have two questions 
there. Doesn't he believe the people of California are strong 
enough to understand the magnitude of the financing of the 
California Water Plan? I think the secrecy part of it is some- 
thing that should not be. That's been the trouble with some of 
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this water business. The people haven't been told what it is 
and what the northern people would worry about with a statement 
of that kind, is this: The Mayor said he doesn't want to go on 
with Project No. 2 because of the magnitude of the water costs. 
What is going to happen when you present Project No. 2 to the 
Legislature if we go on and freeze into the Constitution Project 
No. 1 and then depend on the whims and wisdom of subsequent 
Legislatures? I want the Mayor's answer to that one. On page 
10, “the demand on us to surrender hard fought-for water must not 
be based on political pressures". I'd just like to know which 
one of us representing the north have ever said at any time that 
we don't want the south to have its water. I think I have said 
before this committee on behalf of the people of the north I re- 
present that we are vitally interested in your having the water. 
We want to share it with you. We have so much water we don't 
know what to do with it in certain areas of the State, that's up 
in the north coastal area. We will do everything we can to see 
that the water comes to Southern California, but we want certain 
guarantees also. Those guarantees are that our water projects are 
going to be developed too and that the State in some way has a 
continuing responsibility to see that the people of California 
get the waters of California. The Mayor said that the waters be- 
long to all the people of California, and every geographic area 
has the right to share the waters the State has the responsibility 
in financing, such as we do highways. Now, under the circum- 
stances this committee does deserve some answers from the Mayor 
by letter. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Senator Richards. 


SENATOR RICHARDS: In the interest of time and not to 
prolong this, I only want to enter the following comment: I feel 
that the Mayor, not as a member of this committee, but as the 
executive officer of a large city, the largest city involved, had 
obviously every right to make a statement and, of course, none of 
us deny that. I think further that it can be stipulated that the 
wording utilized in this statement was not designed to make 
Senator Regan or others within the State happy. It is in the 
nature of a controversial statement and I want to point this out. 
Many of us on this committee who have served on so many others 
within the Legislature have been busy falling over backwards --=- 
as I think we should -- to try to avoid controversy wherever 
possible and to expand the areas of agreement, which are hard to 
find and hard to expand. .I think, however, a service is done, in 
addition to that falling-over-backwards technique that we on the 
committee utilize, by others who appear before the committee from 
the northern sections of California, the central agricultural sec- 
tions and the southern section pointing out their true views and, 
in many times, their extreme views indicating their fears and 
their desires. These extremes do exist. It does not do us a 
service to avoid the consideration of those extremes or to be 
thin-skinned and afraid to face it. I think it is our job to con- 
sider the extremes and, within the framework of our own ability 
in the Legislature, to avoid extremes in our own dealings with 
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each other and to thus find within the framework areas whereby 
we may possibly solve the problems. Having said that, I want 

to make only one other comment and that is that within comments 
made by the committee members themselves I think it is true of 
me and true of all the others -- that it should not be inter- 
preted at any time that after a comment -- inflamatory or other- 
wise, controversial or otherwise -- has been made, that when we 
remain silent in the consideration of time and in the considera- 
tion of the fact that we have heard these things before, people 
should not interpret our silence as being agreement. We certain- 
ly would not want it so interpreted. To Senator Short's comments 
made earlier reverse comments could have been made at least by 
myself. He knows that. So do I. We all realize that as we sit 
around the table. We have been through it many times. I only 
want to be sure that the press and those present recognize that 
same fact because these extreme matters have come up again and 
again and no doubt will in our own sound consideration. It's our 
job, within the framework of the extremes, to get down to a 

sound central basis if we can find it. That's all I wanted to 
add, Mr. Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Thank you, Senator Richards. That 
is, I think, a very fair statement. Now, with the permission of 
the committee, I would like to excuse Mr. Goodcell and thank you 
very much and ask for Mr. Murray Pond, who I understand is pre- 
sent and has a ten-minute statement. 


MR. MURRAY POND. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I have been listening to your comments relative to time 
and I think it would be appropriate that I omit the first half 
of this and skip on to the last couple of pages. 


‘CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Thank you. We would appreciate that. 
We'll incorporate your entire document in our minutes. 


MR. POND: I think the information therein is of inter- 
est if no more than just a reminder of the problems and the situe 
tion in the area that we represent. I am appearing before your 
Honorable Committee today as Manager of the Palmdale Irrigation 
District. This District supplies water in the Palmdale area 
which is situated at the southern edge of the Antelope Valley and 
about midway from east to west. 


Two hundred years ago, the colonists considered the 
distance from New York to Philadelphia a long journey. It is 
approximately ninety miles. Ninety miles is also the length of 
the Antelope Valley from a point near Gorman on the west to 
Victorville at the eastern edge. 


In area the Valley is in excess of 1# million acres, or 
about 2,500 square miles. 


To visualize the length of the Antelope Valley, we 
might look at some other well known cities that are ninety miles 
apart, for example. 
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Long Beach to San Diego, Los Angeles to Santa Barbara, 
San Francisco to Sacramento and San Fernando Valley to Bakers- 
field. 


This ninety miles is also twice the distance from 
Palmdale to Los Angeles. 


We in the Antelope Valley feel like those in the 
areas of deficiency along the Feather and Sacramento Rivers ex- 
cept that the deficiency is also in population. 


Looking ahead, we in Antelope Valley must prepare to 
accommodate a portion of the more than 500 people arriving daily 
in Southern California. 


Speaking before the National Reclamation Association in 
Phoenix early this month, Congressman A. L. Miller stated that we 
are losing one million acres of crop land each year to urban de- 
velopments, industry, highways and airports. In discussing the 
feeding and clothing of our country, Commissioner of Reclamation 
Dexheimer commented that planning for new agricultural acres must 
be initiated to provide for the more than 40 million increase in 
population by 1975 notwithstanding the current surpluses, 


Various estimates of California's population indicate 
25 million in 1975. Herbert Allen, Chairman of the Board of the 
Title Insurance & Trust Company, recently stated that Southern 


California will have 1 million people by 1975. 


This is approximately equal to our entire State popula- 
tion at present. 


During recent years, the south coastal area has been 
virtually bursting with people, homes, industry and freeways. 
Homes in many areas are moving higher in the foothills and in- 
dustry more remote from congested locations. As these areas 
continue to fill up, business is searching for new frontiers, yet 
close to commercial centers. 


Palmdale, on the south side of the Antelope Valley, is 
thirty-eight air miles to this building. It takes more time to 
board an airplane and take off than to fly from Los Angeles to 
Palmdale. 


Indication of this proximity to Los Angeles can be seen 
by the Division of Highways' adoption of freeway routes leading 
to and within the Antelope Valley. When complete, driving time 
will probably be something under forty minutes. 


Future planning for Antelope Valley is now being con- 
ducted by many governmental agencies. 


Los Angeles County has completed zoning the entire Los 
Angeles portion of the Valley as of February this year and 
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provided for residential, commercial, agricultural and industrial 
land uses. 


From a national defense standpoint, Antelope Valley is 
one of the areas which will become a major relocation center- that 
is, if one can get there. 


One of the few rail lines in California is slated for 
construction by the Southern Pacific Company from Palmdale to 
Cajon Pass, just north of San Bernardino. This new construction 
is in addition to the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe's cross- 
country lines which now traverse the Valley. Three State high- 
ways are found in the Valley -- sign routes 466, 138 and 6, the 
latter extending from Southern California to the State of Maine. 


When the Southern California Gas Company constructed 
its most recent 30" pipeline through Antelope Valley, the 
potential service load of this million acres was no doubt con- 
sidered. 


Chicago, noted for its industrial development, has the 
second largest industrial tract in the nation. We believe 
Antelope Valley has the largest -- some 16,080 acres surrounding 
the Palmdale airport, plus smaller areas totaling probably 1,000 
acres in Lancaster, Palmdale, Rosamond, Mojave, Littlerock and 
Pearblossonm. 


Industrialization of the Valley started slowly but 
recent years have seen investments on the order of California 
Portland Cement Company, Mojave, 30 million dollars, Palmdale 
Air Force Plant #2, 45 million dollars, U. S. Borax & Chemical 
Company, Boron, 50 million dollars including 20 million for con- 
struction dedicated last week. Others include Edwards Air Force 
Base, second largest in the nation, Crescent Carbon Company, 
Bendix Corporation, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, North 
American Aviation, Northrop Aircraft Company, Convair Division of 
General Dynamics and Machinery Overhaul. 


Agricultural income of 26 million dollars annually is 
obtained from field crops, orchards, poultry and cattle. 


Like many metropolitan areas, several shopping centers 
have developed in Antelope Valley, the latest being a 3 million 
dollar project in Palmdale, and a Sears, Roebuck & Company in 
Lancaster. Both held grand openings six days ago. 


The importance of this vast area was recognized by the 
Department of Water Resources when it requested an outside im- 
partial survey and study of the economic and future trend of the 
Valley. This study, being conducted by Boos, Allen & Hamilton, 
is not yet completed but will no doubt serve as a guide in cur- 
rent route studies by the Department. 
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The estimated local water supply amounts to 66,000 
acre feet annually of which the largest single source, Little- 
rock Creek, was developed in 1918 with storage facilities con- 
structed by the Palmdale and Littlerock Creek Irrigation 
Districts. Large as it is, the creek yields only about an 
average of 7,500 acre feet annually. With the exception of 
the two Irrigation Districts, virtually all domestic and agri- 
cultural water is pumped from the ground water basins. 


Bulletin No. 3 of the Department of Water Resources 
dated May, 1957, estimated about 1,500,000 acre feet annually 
as the requirement for Antelope Valley under full development. 
The major portion of this could be used for agricultural pur- 
poses, it was stated. 


Subsequent to preparation of Bulletin No. 3, many 
new developments in the Valley have occurred, the most notable 
of which is the recognition of the area as a vast new industrial 
center. I should mention here that the creation of what we be- 
lieve to be the nation's largest industrial area was accomplish- 
ed after the preparation of Bulletin No. 3. 


The constant changing conditions present a real chal- 
lenge to us on the local level. Population-wise, the Antelope 
Valley increased from 1940 to 1957 a total of 233%, Palmdale 
alone 418%, all according to the U.S. Census Bureau. 


It appears to us that there will or could be substantial 
increase in the use of agricultural water. This use will, how- 
ever, decrease over an extended period of time just as.other 
areas in Southern California are losing crop land to urban and 
industrial developments. 


We heartily endorse the concept set forth in Bulletin 
No. 3 that it is a guide to solving the mal-distribution of our 
State's water supplies. 


The Antelope Valley of today is similar to the areas 
of San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland and San Joaquin Valley 
of fifty years ago that the major facilities constructed were 
for the benefit of those persons and lands that did not then 
require them, however, the construction of those facilities did 
allow the development and growth that we know today. One dis- 
tinction should be made, however, that the above-mentioned areas 
had sufficient financial capacity to consummate their projects. 
Unlike the projects of fifty years ago, today's costs and sizes 
of projects are beyond the ability of many local areas to 
finance. 


The Antelope Valley's position can better be 
evaluated after the completion of the Department of Water Re- 
sources! studies of alternate routes into Southern California. 
Included in that report will be Boos, Allen & Hamilton's 
economic study of the potential of our area. 
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We believe the Antelope Valley today and in the future 
is an integral part of the agricultural and industrial economy 
of Southern California including Kern and San Bernardino Counties. 
(I might add that probably could be expanded to include all of us 
in California as it has been pointed out here previously.) 


It was said some years ago in connection with water de- 
velopment that if we don't build this project, we certainly won't 
need it. 


CHAIRMAN LINCOLN: Thank you very much, sir. Over the 
past several months I believe this committee has had a fairly 
accurate and a fairly complete view of the key leaders on this 
problem of water throughout our State. Now, in my personal view, 

it becomes the responsibility of the committee to begin tailoring 

these views and these facts into a possible constitutional amend- 
ment. This certainly is not an easy task and it will not be done 
quickly, although I am hopeful we might do it in time for a 
special session that might be called immediately after the Budget 
Session. I don't know whether the rest of the committee agrees 
with me on that. We could now go into executive session for pur- 
poses of determining when this committee can sit down with pencil 
and paper around the table in a work session. Conceivably we can 
do a little of it this afternoon if the committee is available. If 
not, a date will be set when we can get together for an all-day 
session to start this work. I would like at this time to ask the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to invite our guests to depart, save only those 
state employees who are directly connected with the activities of 
this committee. I hope all of you can understand that this is a 
necessary part of this work. This will be the first time that 
this committee has on any basis met behind a closed door. I want 
to say to the members of the press that at 12:30 we will do our 
best to have a brief statement for the gentlemen of the press in- 
dicating what our next procedure will be. 





